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(Concluded from page 66.) 


While considering the question, whether a 


part of the time of education can be advan- | 


tageously devoted to classical studies, we must 
not overlook their great utility, in cultivating 
a just and refined literary taste. That the 
Greek and Roman authors furnish models of 
composition more highly finished, than can be 
found in any modern language, is a point so ge- 
nerally conceded by those who are acquainted 
with the subject, that it would be superfluous 
to attempt to prove it here. But some may 
deny that this is a sufficient reason for studying 
these authors, and contend, that.as the Greeks, 
who are acknowledged to have borne away 
the palm of literary excellence, confined their 
attention exclusively to their own tongue, we 
should follow their example, and leaving other 
languages to themselves, direct our undivided 
efforts to the cultivation of English literature. 
But. those who reason thus, leave out of view 
a number of circumstances, which must be 
considered, if we would form a correct judg- 
ment.of the point in question. It is to be 
borne in mind, that the Greek language. is 
not, like the English, chiefly derived from 
other nations, and therefore it was not neces- 
sary that Homer, Xenophon, or Demosthenes, 
should study other tongues, in order to become 
perfect masters of their own. Besides, the 
circumstances in which we are placed, are 
very different from those of the ancient Greeks. 
To them little was known of the useful sci- 
ences; hence they were not, like us, obliged 
to divide their attention among a thousand 
different pursuits. In time of. peace, the la- 
bours of their most gifted men were, generally 
speaking, devoted to the oxclusive cultivation 
of some one of the fine arts. It was thus, that 
in Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, and Elo- 


‘lence in the works of art. 
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which have never been and. probably never 
will be equalled. Men, now, have not the 
time and attention to bestow, which are re- 
quisite, in order to attain the highest excel- 
With regard to 
composition, indeed, it may be doubted, whe- 


‘ther the modern languages are capable of be- 


ing wrought into such perfect models, even 
though men of genius should devote to this 
object, the undivided attention of a whole life. 
—We may, however, without envy, award the 
palm of superiority in the fine arts, to the 


| ancients, since lutter.ages possess the far more 


desirable and nobler distinction, which arises 
from an extended acquaintance with the na- 
tural. and abstract sciences, and from more 
enlightened and elevated views of morality 
and religion. But while we set a just and 
high value upon those improvements, which 
are the peculiar glory of the modern world, 
we must not altogether withhold our atten- 
tion from the fine arts, and least of all from 
that of composition.* The importance of cul- 
tivating literary taste, as connected with this 
art, is sufficiently enforced by considerations 
of utility alone, without urging the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of cherishing, on all occa- 
sions, that love of the just and beautiful, which 
the Creator has implanted in our minds, and 
which his works are so remarkably calculat- 
ed to awaken. It is hardly necessary here to 
insist upon a point, which we trust few will be 
disposed to controvert. We would, however, 
briefly observe, that taste is absolutely essen- 
tial to perspicuity and strength in writing. It 
not only selects those terms which are the 
most appropriate, and best calculated to con- 
vey the thoughts clearly and forcibly, but it 
also points out.the most proper arrangement 
of words and ideas, and retrenches all super- 
fluous expressions, which might obscure or 
encumber the writer’s meaning. Even in 
those cases where, from the nature of the 
subject, or defect in the language, it is dif- 
ficult or impossible to attain complete per- 
spicuity, it will teach us to make the best of 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 
By avoiding, as far as possible, every thing 
which would unnecessarily discourage or dis- 
gust, it will often render a subject intelligible 
and interesting, which would otherwise be ob- 
scure or repulsive. 

As there are so many things which claim 
the attention in a modern education, it isa 
point of no small moment, to pursue such a 
course as will most effectually form and refine 
the taste, with the least possible expenditure 
of time. In order to effect this object, it will 
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quence, they were enabled to bequeath to after | « Composition may properly be ranked among tle 


ages, those monuments of transcendent skill, 


ne arts, since it includes poetry, which js acknow- 
ledged to be one. 
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be important, to confine the attention of the 
pupil to the exclusive study of the most per- 
fect models. The taste of no one is, by na- 
ture, sufficiently correct and constant, to en- 
able him to contemplate deformity, or even 
imperfections, for a length of time, without 
in some degree impairing his sensibility to 
what is beautiful and true. Indeed in this, 
and some other respects, there exists a strik- 
ing analogy between purity in taste, and purity 
in morals. Without making any comparison 
between the actual importance of these two 
qualities, it may be observed, that in order to 
the successful cultivation of either, the same 
general plan is necessary to be pursued ; since 
before the mind has attained its full strength 
and: maturity, they are alike impaired by 
vicious, and improved by excellent examples. 
But perhaps.some, who may admit the just- 
ness of the preceding ob-ervations, will con- 
tend, that it is unnecessary to go far in search 
of models, since we have them at home of 
sufficient excellence: that, moreover, exam- 
ples selected from our own writers, would be 
more easily imitated, and more useful, as 
making us familiarly. acquainted with the 
English tongue. To this we answer, that 
while we freely admit the benefit, and even 
necessity, of studying our own authors atten- 
tively, in order to obtain a perfect knowledge 
of our language, we insist, that great advan- 
tage results from being conversant with the 
literature of other nations. We have not un- 
frequently remarked, that young persons, who 
have given particular attention to some of our 
most distinguished writers, have unintention- 
ally copied: their manner, and even their 
words, so exactly, that it was not difficult to 
say which passage was Addison’s, or Blair’s, 
or which should be ascribed to Johnson. To 
this fault every one is liable, who devotes 
himself to a few authors exclusively. It can 
only be avoided by practice in composition, 
and by extensive reading. But if we study 
the works of a great number of different Eng- 
lish authors, we shall be forced to take some 
of an inferior character, which, as we have 
already intimated, must. tend to vitiate the 
|taste. This disadvantage is entirely obviated 
by having recourse to the writings of the an- 
cients. On one account, iadeed, these are espe- 
cially to be preferred. In consequence of the 
wide difference in the idioms of our language 
‘and. theirs, it is scarcely possible to imitate 
i their style too closely, so that, while the stu- 
— admires those beauties, and imbibes that 
spirit of exquisite taste, for which their works 
are so remarkable, his manner is left uncon- 


strained and free.* 











* It may not be improper here tu say, that, in 
| speaking, as-we have done, of the great aszistance to 





We ought not to close these desultory re- 
marks, without adverting to an objection not 
unfrequently made to the classics, on account 
of their supposed immoral tendency. ‘That a 
few of them are liable to this charge, we pre- 
tend not todeny. Nor do we deny, that those 
which are read in many of the schools, have 
been selected with too little regard to the 
purity of their moral influence. But it must 


be recollected, that there is an almost endless | 


diversity in the character, and subject, of the 
ancient writings. If from so various and am- 
ple materials, the evil parts have sometimes 
been chosen, the blame must rest chiefly on 
those who have made so improper a selection ; 
at all events, it cannot justly attach to that 
far greater portion of the classics, against 
which no reasonable objection can be urged. 
We cannot perceive why it would not be as 
just, to proscribe all the distinguished works 
in our language, because among them are to 
be found those of a corrupting tendency, as 
to reject universally the authors of ancient 
Greece and Rome, because a few of them 
may contain immoral sentiments. Indeed, it 
may safely be affirmed, that of the extant writ- 
ings of antiquity, there is a smaller proportion 
of an objectionable character, than among the 


more celebrated English authors, taken collec- | 


tively. If, therefore, we would guard the minds 


of the young against every burtful influence, it | 


is quite as necessary to make selections from 
our own, as from the Greek and Roman lite- 
rature. The promiscuous study of the latter, 
indeed, would be the less dangerous, for two 
reasons. First, an improper sentiment from 
a heathen is less likely to make an injurious 
impression, and the impression, if made, would 
be more easily effaced, than if such a senti- 
ment were expressed by the writer of a more 
enlightened and Christian age. Secondly, the 
respect which a pupil feels for the ancient 
authors, depends in a great measure on the 
will of his instructors; if, therefore, he ad- 
mires what is evil in their writings, the fault 
is, generally speaking, chargeable on those, 
who have abused the authority of their sta- 
tion, in order to instil injurious sentiments, or 
whose culpable indifference has omitted to 
draw the just distinction, between what is un- 
worthy and what is deserving of admiration. 
But the influence of a corrupt English work, 
as it may be understood without the assistance 
of a parent or preceptor, cannot be so directly 
controlled. Here, the reader has easy and 
free access to every part, and may drink, 
without restraint, of its tempting but poison- 
ous fountains. 





be derived from the classics, in acquiring a knowledge 
of our own tongue, and in forming the taste, we are 
far from meaning to ussert, that among persons an- 
acquainted with Latin and Greek, there have not been 
those justly distinguished, as well for their admirable 
taste in literature, as for their skill in the use of Eng- 
lish language. We freely admit, that genius will 
sometimes triumph over every disadvantage of cir. 
cumstances.—But such instances are merely the ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, and ought not tu influence 
our decision, as to what system of instruction may be 
best adapted to the generality of persons. We tc- 
lieve, however, that even genius itself may be im- 
proved, by that training of its powers und multipli- 
cation of its resources, which would result from a 
jadicious and liberal education. 
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But it may be said, that the classics are 
| objected to, not because they are positively 
immoral, in the common acceptation of the 
word, but because many of them, which may 
be otherwise unexceptionable, are chiefly oc- 
cupied with the history of wars, or in detail- 
ing the crimes of distinguished men, the con- 
'templation of which must tend to excite in the 
young, a spirit adverse to that of genuine 
Christianity. ‘To this we answer, that while 
we would earnestly recommend that care 
should be exercised in this respect,—whether 
the history be in English or Latin,—-we may 
remark, that the reading of wars, and of the 
crimes of the great, does not necessarily 
cherish a martial spirit, or an admiration of 
what is criminal. It is true, young persons, 
who have read history, have sometimes ma- 
nifested a warlike disposition, and a tendency 
to vice. But may not the same be observed 
in those who have never read a single page? 
Do we not, indeed, generally find the love of 
war most prevalent among the most illiterate 
classes ’—On this point we are anxious not to 
be misunderstood. We are far from recom- 
mending that young persons should be habi- 
_tuated to the contemplation of vice and crime ; 
on the contrary, we believe that great caution 
is required, lest they become too familiar with 
‘them, before their moral perceptions are suf- 
ficiently matured to make the just distinction 
between right and wrong. We maintain, how- 
ever, that it is not necessary, or even desira- 
ble, that they should remain altogether igno- 
rant of the melancholy fact, that wickedness 
abounds, and always has abounded in the 
world. We believe that a knowledge of his- 
tory might be communicated in such a man- 
ner, that, instead of exerting an injurious in- 


a twofold benefit ;—it would enforce the so- 
lemn truth, that, sooner or later, sin must 
ever be followed by misery, as its inevitable 
reward; and, by exhibiting the wickedness 
which has so generally prevailed in every age 
and nation, it would impressively teach the 
weakness and depravity of human nature. 

In conclusion, we propose to recapitulate, 
as briefly as possible, the arguments which 
have been presented to the reader in the fore- 
going remarks.—First, the study of Latin and 
Greek is strongly recommended by the fact, 
|that by devoting to it a considerable portion 
fe the time of education, the pupil will be en- 
abled to obtain a tharough knowledge of Eng- 
lish more speedily than if this language should 
receive his undivided attention.—Secondly, a 
knowledge of those tongues will assist great- 
ly in distinguishing the substantial worth 
of an argument, or the intrinsic beauty of a 
poetic image, from the tinsel of words, with 
which it may be decorated. From our pre- 
vious observations on this subject, the reader 
may perceive, that the knowledge of any lan- 
guage in addition to our own, would be useful 
in this respect. But we believe that the La- 
tin and Greek are much to be preferred, be- 
cause, in consequence of their idioms differing 
so widely from ours, the thought alone can be 
transferred from English into those tongues, 
or from them into English, as every attrac- 
tion, which depends on mere language, is ne- 











fluence on the mind, it would arn of 


cessarily destroyed in the translation.—Third- — 


ly, the practice of rendering the ancient au- 
thors into English is an excellent mode—if 
not the very best—of teaching children the 
art of composition.—Fourthly, the study of 
the classics furnishes a most valuable exercise 
of the mind, both because it is adapted to 
every stage of education, and because it re- 
quires the combined efforts of many different 
faculties. —Lastly, the pursuit of Greek and 
Roman literature, affords the best means of 
forming a correct and refined taste in compo- 
sition. 

It is hardly necessery to observe, that in 
the expression of our views of the classics, 
which are contained in the foregoing pages, 
we have not aimed at producing a finished 
essay. Should the reader have remarked any 
considerable omissions, or should it appear to 
him that minor points have sometimes been 
dwelt upon, while those of more importance 
have been but slightly noticed,—we would 
here bey leave to say in our justification, that 
it was not our purpose to publish a full and 
elaborate disquisitiun on the study of the dead 
languages. Had we intended to do so, we 
certainly should not have chosen to insert in 
the columns of “ ‘I'he Friend,” what might 
have furnished materials for an ample vo- 
lume.—Had we not been limited as to space 
or time, we should have been strongly tempt- 
ed to dwell upon a number of to>ics, which 
we have passed over hastily, or in absolute 
silence. We might have spoken of the satis- 
faction of being able fully to appreciate those 
exquisite passages from the ancient poets, 
which we find in every part of our literature, 

“Thrown about like unstrung pearls.” 


We might have enlarged upon the pleasure 
and instruction, to be derived from conversing, 
in their own language, with men who lived 
near thirty centuries ago, and from being abie 
to note ail the various peculiarities, not only 
of expression, but of thought and feeling, 
which have prevailed at the different periods 
of Greek and Roman history. These, and 
many other subjects, might have been consi- 
dered ; but, for the reasons adverted to above, 
we were obliged to restrict ourselves. Leav- 
ing, therefore, several points which had al- 
ready been treated at large by others, and 
some that we deemed too obvious to need 
comment, we thought it proper merely to call 
the attention of those, who might fecl an in- 
terest in the subject, to a few arguments in 
vidication of the classics, which either had 
scarcely been noticed at all, or had not gene- 
rally received that consideration, to which, in 
our judgment, they were justly entitled. 


RESOURCES OF SWITZERLAND. 


The following is taken from the London 
Mirror for 1838, in which it is stated to be 
extracted from a report made to Parliament 
on the commerce and manufactures of Swit- 
zerland, by Dr. Bowring. 

The geographical position of Switzerland 
with regard to commerce (especially beyond 
seas) is the most unfortunate in Europe. 
country being thickly studded with and sur- 
rounded by the highest mountains, offers the 
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greatest obstacles even to ordinary communi- 
cations, and scarcely permits any hopes of 
canals or railroads. Its soil is barren and 
unsuitable to a variety of cultivation. The 
mountains yield but little metal. It fetches 
from abroad the most of its food, metals raw 
and worked, machines and tools, all the raw 
material for its manufactures, even the coals 
used in the foundries. In every warehouse, 
in every shop in the land, English and French 
goods are exhibited by the side of theirs. 
The former have paid no duties; the latter 
have had no protection. Insignificant as 
were their early attempts, and confined as 
were their markets, their government deny- 
ing them a helping hand, forcing the Swiss 
to shift for themselves ; and in spite of the ‘re- 
mendous rivalry cf British capital and French 
taste, this intelligent, virtuous, brave, and per- 
severing people have succeeded. Despite 
every obstacle, weak as they are, without a 
single port or means of outlet, except such as 
are held at the good pleasure of their neigh- 
bours, their articles have found their way, 
and meet with a ready sale in the four quar- 
ters of the globe. Take the following history of 


Watch-making in Switzerland. 


One of the largest and most interesting 
branches of Swiss industry is the watch- 
making trade. It is carried on to an immense 
and still increasing extent in the mountainous 
districts of Neuchatel, in the French portion 
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As early as the seventeenth century, some | 
workmen had constructed wooden clocks 
with weights, after the model of the parish | 
clock which was placed in the church of 
Locle, in the year 1630. But no idea had 
been as yet conceived of making clocks with 
springs. It was only about the latter end of 
the same century that an inhabitant of these 
mountains, having returned from a long voy- 
age, brought back with him a watch, an ob- 
ject which was till that time unknown in the 
country. Being obliged to have his watch 
repaired, he carried it to a mechanic named 
Richard, who had the reputation of being a 
skilful workman. Richard succeeded in re- 
pairing the watch, and, having attentively 
examined its mechanism, conceived the idea 
of constructing a similar article. By dint of 
labour and of perseverance he at length suc- 
ceeded, though not without having had great 
difficulties to surmount, as he was compelled 
to construct all the different movements of 
the watch, and even to manufacture some ill- 
finished tools in order to assist him in his 
labours. 

When this undertaking was completed, it 
created a great sensation in the country, and 
excited the emulation of several men of genius 
to imitate the example of their fellow-citizen, 
and thus, very fortunately, the art of watch- 
making was gradually introduced among our 
mountains, whose inhabitants had hitherto ex- 
ercised no other trade or profession than those 
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candies 
Meanwhile the population has 
increased three-fold, independently of the 
great number of workmen who are established 
in almost all the towns of Europe, in the Uni- 
ted States of America, and even in the East 


making trade. 


Indies and China. It is from this period also 
that dates the change which has taken place 
in the country of Neuchatel, where, notwith- 
standing the barrenness of the soil, and the 
severity of the climate, beautiful and well- 
built villages are every where to be seen, con- 
nected by easy communications, together with 
a very considerable and industrious popula- 
tion, in the enjoyment, if not of great fortunes, 
at least of a happy and easy independence. 

The number of watches manufactured an- 
nually in this canton may be calculated to be 
from 100,000 to 120,000, of which about 
35,000 are in gold, and the rest in silver. 
Now supposing the first, on an average, to be 
worth 150 fr., and the others 20 fr., it would 
represent a capital of nearly seven millions, 
without taking into consideration the sale of 
clocks, and instruments for waich-making, the 
amount of which is very large. 

The trade of clock and watch-making is of 
considerable antiquity in Geneva. In the 
ninth century clocks were first known there, 
and it is belicved the art of manufacturing 
them was imported from Germany. The 
bell, or sounding part of the machine, was 
added some time after; and in the eleventh 
century clocks were not uncommon. Chimes 


of the canton of Berne, and in the town andj which were strictly necessary to their daily 
neighbourhood of Geneva. It has been a/ wants, their time being principally employed 
source of wealth and comfort to many thou-|in cultivating an ungrateful and unproductive 


sands of the inhabitants, who, in the seldom-| soi]. Our mountaineers were frequently com- | 


visited villages of the Jura, have gathered 
around them a large portion of the enjoyments 
of life. Switzerland bas long furnished the 
markets of France ; and, though the names of 
certain French-makers have obtained a Eu- 
ropean celebrity, yet I was informed by M. 
Arago, that an examination into this trade 
had elicited the fact, that not ten watches 
were made in Paris in the course of a year, 
the immense consumption of France being 
furnished from Switzerland, and the Swiss. 
works being only examined and rectified (re- 
passés) by the French manufacturers. 

The Jura mountains have been the cradle 
of much celebrity in the mechanical arts, par- 
ticularly in those more exquisite productions 
of which a minute complication is the peculiar 
character. During the winter, which lasts 
from six to seven months, the inhabitants are, 
as it were, imprisoned in their dwellings, and 
occupied in those works which require the 
utmost developement of skilful ingenuity. 
Nearly 120,000 watches are produced annu- 
ally in the elevated regions of Neuchatel. 
In Switzerland, the most remarkable of the 
French watch-makers, and among them one 
who has lately obtained the gold medal at 
Paris, for his beautiful watch movements, had 
their birth and education; and a sort of ho- 
nourable distinction attaches to the watch- 
making trade. The horologers consider 
themselves as belonging to a nobler profes- 
sion than ordinary mechanics, and do not wil- 
lingiy allow their children to marry into what 
they consider the inferior classes. 


pelled, before the introduction of the above- | 
named branch of industry, to seek for work | 


during the summer months among the popu- 
lations of the surrounding country. They re- 
joined their families in the winter, being 
enabled from their economical savings, the 
moderation of their wants, and the produce of 
a small portion of land, to supply themselves 
with the necessaries of life. 

During the first forty or fifty years a few 
workmen only were employed in watch- 
making, and, owing to the numberless difficul- 
ties they had.to surmount, to the slowness of 
execution, caused by the absence of conve- 
nient tools, the want of proper materials, &c., 
the productions and profits were inconsider- 
able. 
articles of which they stood in need from Ge- 
neva, and afterwards from England, but the 
high prices which these articles cost, induced 
many of our workmen to attempt to provide 
them for themselves. ‘They not only thus 
succeeded in rivaling foreign tools, but they 
eventually introduced many superior ones, till 
then unknown. 

It is not more than eighty or ninety years 
since a few merchants began to collect toge- 
ther small parcels of watches, in order to sell 
them in foreign markets. The success which 
attended these speculations induced and en- 
couraged the population of these countries to 
devote themselves still more to the production 
of articles of ready sale; so much so, that 
very nearly the whole population has, with a 
very few exceptions, embraced the watch- 


They began at length to procure the) 


were a later invention, and, as the machinery 
by which time is measured became more com- 
plete and minute, watches were the necessary 
result. In 1587, Charles Cusin, of Autun, in 
Burgundy, settled in Geneva, as a manufac- 
turer of watches, which were then sold for 
their weight in gold. He had many scholars, 
| aed his. success naturally drew labour from 
less profitable employment, and spread the 
watch-making trade very rapidly. 

The manufacture of repeating-watches, led, 
|as has been observed, to another species of 
industry. Attention to the various tones of 
the metal,—and it may be added, the educa- 
tion of the people in the science of harmony 
|—soon connected music with machinery ; and 
musical rings, seals, watches, and boxes, 
| were produced in considerable numbers,—the 
‘first experiments having been costly, but 
| practice so reduced the price as to create a 
large market, and still leave a considerable 
profit. Out of the success of this new branch 
|of manufacture others grew—musical auto- 





‘mata of various characters—some combining 
great perfection of motion with external 
beauty and perfect harmony, concentrated in 
|an exceedingly small space. 

| ‘The great advantage which the Swiss pos- 
| sess in competition with the watch-makers in 
England, is the low price at which they can 
produce the flat cylinder watches, which are 
at the present time much in request. The 
|watch-makers of Great Britain buy largely 
| both in Geneva and Neuchatel, and scarcely 
‘a single watch pays the duty of 25 per cent., 
because the risk of clandestine introduction 
is small. The average annual export to 
| England is from 8,000 to 10,000 watches, and 
| the average price about £10 sterling. 
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The watches of English manufacture do} 


not come into competition with those of Swiss 
production, which are used for different pur- 
poses, and by a different class of persons. 
Notwithstanding all the risks and charges, the 
sale of Swiss watches is large, and it has not 
really injured the English watch-making 
trade. The English watches are far more 
solid in construction, fitter for service, and 
especially in countries where no good watch- 
makers are to be found, as the.Swiss watches 
require delicate treatment. 

English watches, therefore, are sold to the 
purchaser who can pay a high price; the 
Swiss watches supply ‘he classes to whom a 
costly watch is inacce» ble. 


THE WEST. 


Few persons thoroughly realize what are 
the capabilities of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi. A writer in the New York Review sets 
this matter in a most forcible light as follows : 

“ Look at it; in that valley there are one 
million four hundred thousand square miles, 
or eight hundred and ninety-six millions of 
acres, while Great Britain with all its islands, 
contains but eighty-eight thousand square 
miles, or fifty-six and a half million of acres. 
And what is the character of this vast re-| 
gion? One third of it, at least, is capable of | 
cultivation, and thick settlement, and one 
third, four hundred and sixty-four thousand | 
square miles in extent, about seven times as 
great an area as all the available land of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the 
islands. Look at it more minutely, and you 


rope, and filled with mineral wealth. 





find it, from the cleared fields of Ohio and In- 
diana, to the edge of the barren prairies of 
the Missouri, and from the wild rice swamps 
of the north to the cypress swamps of the 
south, fertile beyond example, almost level, 
or slightly undulating, and accessible in every 
direction. Never was there a finer country 
for the agriculturist: standing at his farm- 
house door, in the interior of Ohio, Indiana, 
or Illinois, a thousand miles from the salt 
water, he may see his produce afloat on its 
way to New York, or Europe; in a few years 
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yearly, manufacture seven or eight millions 


of dollars worth of iron articles for export to 
other points; and lead abounds also; salt is 
met with in inexhaustible quantities; lime is 
universally distributed; and the finest free- 
stone found in the greatest profusion. 

Here then is a land, the soil and climate of 
which favour tillage in the highest degree ; 
the interior of which is far more easy of ac- 
cess than the interior of any country in Eu- 
Within 
its limits, grow maize, wheat, hemp, flax, to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar. It is a land which 
scarce needs foreign commerce ; it is a world 
within itself; there is scarcely one consider- 
able article of commerce, if we except coflee 
and some dye-stuffs, which the Mississippi 
valley cannot furaish. ‘The first flint glass 
made in America was at Pittsburg; the por- 
celain earth within the limits of that region 
rivals that of China ; the lake abounds in fish; 
and the burr stone of Ohio, may be compared 
with the best from France. 

Now, what in the common course of things, 
must be the result of this wealth and capa- 
bility? A dense population, a population of 
not less than one hundred and twenty millions 
of people ; nay, if we base our calculations on 
the present population of France, of not less 
than one hundred and sixty millions, that is to 
say, a population greater than that now living 
in Great Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, and all Germany. 


Sem 
THE ELDER SACRED POETS. 


A late number of Fraser’s Magazine has an 
article with the above title, the perusal of 
which has yielded us much gratification. It 
is in the form of a review of a work styled, 
Lives of the Sacred Poets, by Robert Aris 
Wilmott, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
We have marked a portion, as forming a 
suitable contribution to the pages of “ The 

riend.” 

‘There is, perhaps, no field of research that 
more richly repays for the toil and trouble 
that accompany our survey of it, than that of 





five complete lines of water and railway com-| sacred poctry. Its parentage and growth are 
munication will exist between the interior of|alike interesting. It is one of the striking 
Ohio and the ocean; four are now in ope-| facts that arrest our notice at the very thresh- 
ration. Nor is that valley destined to be less | old of our enquiries, that the Reformation was 
eminently manufacturing than agricultural.|the mother of the noblest poetry that has 
The state of Ohio, if we may rely upon her/|twined undying and amaraothine garlands 
geologist, Mr. Mather, contains as much bi-| around the brow of Europe. Notwithstand- 
tuminous coal of good quality and easy of ac-|ing the decorations which are studiously 
cess, as all England and Wales: and Ohio, in| courted by the Roman Catholic communion, 
this respect, is, he thinks, no richer than/and the apparent scope she presents for the 
Western Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, and | developement of poetic genius, it is yet true 
Kentucky; judging from the little that is|that the noblest poets prior to the Reforma- 
known, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri are | tion put forth their most glorious inspirations, 
probably underlain to a considerable extent} not when they tried to beautify, but when 
by this same great mineral! treasure. Nor is|they ventured to expose, the ‘chambers of 
it coal alone that abounds in the west; from | imagery” of that dark and desperate apostacy. 
the head waters to the Cumberland river} Petrarch’s most compressed and vigorous son- 
across Kentucky and Ohio, extends a bed of|nets are those in which he rakes up ‘and 
iron ore twenty miles in width. Tennessee is| blasts, with withering words, the corruptions 
filled with iren; immense beds were iately|of Babylon. Dante never treads the burning 
opened iu Indiana—and who has not heard of | plains of the Inferno with so majestic a step 
the Missouri mountain of that most precious|as when he puts the pope among its most 
metal. Already do Pittsburg and Cincinnati, | meritorious inmates. The papal superstition 


does not foster poetic genius ; it depresses and 
destroys it. At the present day, the bright 
and the beautiful in modern poetry are not 
within the jurisdiction of the Vatican. The 
chains which the Roman superstition binds 
around the intellect of mankind ; the supicious- 
ness with which it impregnates social inter- 
course; the pollutions which its confessionals 
at once originate, kindle, and canonise; the 
deference that must be given to the weakest, 
and often the worst of men; and the interdict 
fastened on free thought and mental expan- 
sion,—are all obyious reasons for the fact, 
that, within the precincts of popery, genius 
fades, and its offspring dwindles like flowers 
on the bleak heights of the Alps, or in the 
pestilential valley of Java. 

‘Far otherwise has it been in Protestant 
lands. The Reformation unsealed those foun- 
tains more glorious than Helicon—the foun- 
tains of truth. It brought man back to a 
sense of his dignity and privileges; it taught 
Burns at ihe plough that it was his calling, 
if he would, to be the companion of God. it 
spread a holy and an ennobling atmosphere 
around the cottage and the palace. Imme- 
diately after the Reformation, and especially 


‘during the reign of Edward the Sixth, poetry 


burst forth from the cells in which it had too 
long been pent up, and circulated round the 
countries wherein it appeared in its primeval 
freshness ; and though, as was to be expected, 
it languished during the papal and persecuting 
reign of Mary, yet, at her demise, the mantle 
of its most illustrious ones fell on Spenser, 
and originated, by its inspiration, The Faéry 
Queene. 

Soon after Spenser, (on whom our remarks 
are, at this time of the world, supererogatory,) 
BarnaBe Barnes, the son of a bishop of Dur- 
ham, made his exit on Parnassus. He wrote 
a number of sonnets, terse and compressed, 
but shaped on the Procrustes’ bed of Pe- 
trarch’s prescriptions. -The following is a 
very pleasing and not inappropriate speci- 
men :— 


“ Benign Father, let my suits ascend, 
And please thy gracious ear, from my soul sent, 
t ven as those sweet perfumes of incense went 

From our forefathers’ altars, who didst lend 

Thy nostrils to that myrrli which they did send, 
Even as I now crave thine ears to be lent. 
My soul, my soul is wholly bent 

To do thee condign service, and amend ; 
To flee for refuge to thy wounded breast, 

To suck the balm of my salvation, thence, 
In sweet repose, to take eternal rest, 

As thy child folded in thine arms’ defence ; 
But then my flesh, methought, by Satan fired, 
Said my proud, sinful soul in vain aspired.” 


FRANCIS DAVISON 


Is another of the early poets, whose life in- 
cludes a portion of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries. His was the ordinary lot of great ge- 
nius, if not its noblest attributes. He spent 
an obscure life, and found an early grave. 
His versions of the Psalms are very superior ; 
many of them are models, and might be ga- 
thered into the National Selection, which 
many churchmen long to see in the Church 
of England. Sir Egerton Brydges has spoken 
in no ordinary terms of their poetic excellence. 
They are rather free, but still they are faith- 
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THE FRIEND. 


GILES FLETCHER. 


We have no hesitation in placing Christ's 
Victorie, Fletcher’s most celebrated produc- 
tion, in a very high niche. His standing at 
the university, his duties at his rectory in 
Suffolk, and discontent with his parishioners, 
we pass by, and, in our present arrangement, 
regard him purely asa poet. The opening 
lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost have been 
universally and justly admired, but we doubt 
if even these equal the splendid and massive 
invocation of Fletcher in the opening of 
Christ’s Victorie. 

Milton prays or sings— 

“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 


Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse! 
eo are 


ful to the original. We select a specimen in 
the twenty-third Psalm :— 


“ God, who the universe doth hold 
{n his fold, 
Is my shepherd, kind and heedful— 
Is my shepherd, and doth keep 
Me, his sheep, 
Still supplied with all things needful. 
He feeds me in fields which have been 
Fresh and green, 
Mottled with spring's flowery painting, 
Through which creep, with murmuring crooks, 
Crystal brooks, : 
To refresh my spirits fainting. 
When my soul from heaven’s wey 
Went astray, 
With earth’s varieties seduced ; 
For his name’s sake, kindly he 
Wandering me, 
To his holy fuld reduced. 


Yea, though I stray throngh death’s vale, 
Where his pule 
Shades do on each side enfuld me, 
Dreadless, having thee for guide, 
Should I bide, 
For thy rod and staff upliold me.” 


After the short epitaphs which R. A. Wil- 
mott reverently writes on the tomb-stones of 
these departed poets, he refers briefly—more 
so than could have been wished—to the un- 
fortunate Raleigh. He vindicates his “ sere 
and closing days” from the charge of scepti- 
cism, too justly applicable to his youth. For 
this we refer to the pages before us. Wil- 
mott quotes one solitary poetic specimen from 
the writings of Sir Walter, but it isa gem:— 


2 . * * 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st. Thou from the first 
Wast present ; and, with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like, sat’s'. brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant. What in me is dark 
Illumine: what is low, raise and support : 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Fletcher begins,— 
“ O thou that didst this holy fire infuse, 
And taught this breast, but late the grave of hell, 


Wherein a blind and dead heart lived to swell 
With better thoughts; send down those lights that 
lend 


n 
Krowledge how to begin and how to end 
The love that never was and never can be penned.” 


The following description of offended Jus- 
tice, by Fletcher, is very magnificent :— 


“ She w::s a virgin of austere regard ; 
Not, as the world esteems her, deaf and blind, 
But as the eagle, thrt hath oft compared 
Her eye with heaven's. So, and more brightly 
shined 
Her lamping sight ; for she the same could wind 
Into the solid heart, and with her ears 
The silence of the thought loud-speaking hears, 
And in one hand a pair of even scales she bears. 
No riot of <ffection revel kept 
Within her breast, but a still apathy 
Possessed all her soul, which softly slept, 
Serenely, without tempest; no sad cry 
Awakes her pity, but wronged poverty, 
Sending her eyes to heaven, swimming in tears, 
And hideous claroours ever struck her ears, 
Whetting the blazing sword that in her hand she 
bears.” 


The following impressive portrait of the 
effects produced by the solemn appeal of Jus- 
tice must have been read and recollected by 
Milton : 


“ She ended ; and the heavenly hierarchies, 

Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were, 
Like to an army that alaram cries ; 

And every one shakes his ydreaded spear, 

And the Almighty’s self, as he would tear 
The earth and her firm basis quite in sunder, 

Flamed all in just revenge and mighty thunder, 
Heaven stole itself from earth by clouds that moisten- 
ed under.” 

Mercy js also exquisitely introduced in the 
midst of the tumultyous scene, like a rainbow 
in the storm: 

“ As when the cheerful sun, elamping wide, 


Glads all the world with his uprising ray, 
And woos the widow’d earth afresh to pride, 


“ Rise, oh, my soul! with desires to heaven, 

And with divinest contemplation use 
Thy time, where time’s eternity is given ; 

And let vain thoughts no more thy thoughts abuse, 
But down in darkness let them lie, 
So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts die. 
And thou, my soul, inspired with holy flame, 

View and review, with most regardful eye, 
That holy cross, whence thy salvation came, 

On which thy Saviour aud thy sin did die ; 
For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And in that Saviour is my life and treasure. 
To thee, O Jesu, I direct my eyes; 

To thee my hands, to thee my humble knees; 
To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice ; 

To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts only sees ; 
To thee myself, myself and all I give; 
To thee I die, tu thee I only live.” 


With this extract our author winds up his 
introduction, or compendium of references to 
more obscure and early poets. His closing 
reflections on the short notices he was obliged 
to give, remind one of the sweetness and 
beauty of the preface of Bishop Horne to his 
Commentary on the Psalms :— 

“T bring this hasty introduction,” he adds, 
“to an end with regret. I have said little 
when my heart prompted me to say much. 
have been compelled to pass over, without no- 
tice, many who left their fame upon a harp- 
siring, and from whose antique leaves might 
be gathered thoughts of the serenest piety 
and peace. Of some of these I shall have an 
opportunity of speaking in the following pages. 
I have walked through the burial-ground of 
our elder poets with no irreverent footsteps, 
and I shall not have lingered there in vain, 
if I have renewed one obliterated inscription, 
or bound one flower upon their tomb.” 
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And paints her bosom with the flowery May, 
His silent sister steals him quite away ; 

Wrapt in a sable cloud from mortal eyes, 

The hasty stars at noon begin to rise, 

And headlong to his early roost the sparrow flies. 


But soon as he again deshadowed is, 
Restoring the blind world his blemish'd sight, 
As though another day were newly his, 
The cozened birds busily take their flight, 
And wonder at the shortness of the night ; 
So Mercy once again herself displays 
Out from her sister’s cloud, and open lays 
Those sunshine looks, whose beams would dim a 
thousand days.” 


Remorse is thus strikingly depicted in the 
same poem : 


“ And first within the porch and jaws of hell, 
Sad deep remorse of conscience, all besprent 

With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness.” 


And again: 


“ A flaming brand toss’d up from hell, 
Boiling her heart in her own lustful blood, 

That oft for torment she would loudly yell ; 

Now she would sighing sit, and now she fell, 
Crouching upon the ground in sackcloth trust; 
Early and late she prayed, and fast she must, 
And all her hair hung full of ashes and of dust.” 


The description of a garden starting up in 
a dreary solitude in his account of the temp- 
tations of Christ, is yery rich. It is much in 
the style of Milton, and shows that Fletcher 
was not destitute of glowing impressions of 
the beautiful, as well as of the terrific and 
sublime : 


“ Not lovely Ida might with this compare, 
Though many streams his banks besilvered ; 
Though Zanthus, with his golden sands, he bare ; 
Nor Hybla, though his thyme depastured 
As fast again with honey blossom’d ; 
Nor Rhodope’s, nor Tempe’s flowery plain ; 
Adonis’ garden was to this but vain, 
Though Plato on his bed a flood of praise doth rain.” 


And again: 
“ The garden, like a ladie fair, was cut, 
That lay as if she slumber'd in delight.” 


Advantages of Early Rising.—The habit 
of early rising is one which conduces much 
to health, and ought to be encouraged, by all 
proper means, among the denizens of schools, 
and the young generally. It tends to pro- 
duce that cheerful, buoyant state of mind 
which exerts so beneficial an influence over 
the bodily condition, that whatever is calcu- 
lated to promote it deserves to be practised 
and enforced. It is valuable, also inasmuch 
as it necessarily prevents the contrary habit 
of sitting up late ; one which is too frequently 
contracted at this period of life by the ardent- 
minded student.—-Curtis on Health. 


Knowledge of a God.—The Musselmen 
writers speak of an ignorant Arab, who, being 
asked how he knew any thing of the exist- 
ence of a God? replied, “ Just as I knew by 
the tracks in the sand whether a man or a 
beast has passed there ; so when I survey the 
heavens with its bright starsj"and the earth 
with its productions, do I feel the existence 
and power of God.” 











THE FRIEND. 


Brief Memoir of the Life of John Croker. 
Written by himself. 
Continued from page 70.) 

Now, being come ashore, and having es- 
caped from being imprest by reason of my 
being but a youth (for most of the men were 
imprest into the king’s service, to help to man 
out the fleet, which lay then at Plymouth,) 
the master took me to one Lane, a merchant, 
at Dartmouth, to whom I gave a bill on my 
father for my passage. As soon as the mer- 
chant understood en whom I could draw the 
bill, he began to look at me, and compassion 
was opened in him towards me}; and he of- 
fered me what money I would have, being 
sorry to see me in such a condition, for he 
said he knew my father well. So I took 
some money of him, and some of another 
man, who was going with me to Plymouth ; 
at which place I now, indeed, longed to be, 
having called to mind my father’s house, like 
a prodigal son now returning thither. There- 
fore, after 1 had bought a few things to shift 
me, which I soon did to my great refresh- 
ment, I, in company with the seamen that 
were imprest, set out and went for Plymouth, 
and unexpectedly came to my father’s door ; 
where I found my dear mother first, to whom 
there was not a quick discovery; but after 
some discourse, I made myself known to her, 
who with open arms received me, being as 
one that had been dead and was now alive 
again, and hoping this trial would work for 
my future good. This I am sensible it did ; 
—for it so humbled me, that I was often 


thinking on what | had met with, and how|so I worked as a journeyman, and lodged ata 
the Lord had preserved me, which made me| Friend’s house, boarding myself. At length, 
very humble and low in my mind, taking heed | finding my stay was not likely to avail me 


to the commands of my parents; and I feared 
to rebel against them, and minded what com- 
pany I kept, being now willing to he as good 
as I could. 

I spent some time in reading alone, and fre- 


quented meetings both abroad and at home, | 


sometimes going ten miles to a meeting, and 


home again at night on foot, with much satis- | 


faction. 

My careful parents, who now began to take 
some comfort in me, being willing [ should 
learn some trade, which I was myself free to 


do, gave me liberty to choose my trade, and | 


in what city or town I pleased; and in order 
thereunto, my father put some money into my 
hand, and bid me try, by looking amongst 
tradesmen. So I rode to Exeter, and intend- 
ed, if I could not please myself there, to go 
for London, it being about the time of the 
Yearly Meeting, and I between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age, as I suppose. When 
I came to Exeter, I thought a fuller or tucker 
was a good trade ; so with the assistance of a 
Friend, I agreed with one who was of that 
business, and was accounted a civil man, but 
not one called a Quaker. He traded mostly 
to Holland ; I was to serve him six years, and 
he was to have thirty pounds paid him at the 
time of sealing my indentures, and eighty 
pounds if he sent me to Holland the two last 
years. My father seemed to be pleased with 
it, and [ went forward with my apprentice- 
ship. But, alas! I found myself exposed to 
many temptations; for my master proved to 


| be an ill-company keeper, and a night-playing 
|man; which caused me often to walk the 
| streets in the night, to search the taverns and 
alehouses for him, or else I] had no peace at 
home with my mistress. Sometimes he 
would come home with me pretty content- 
edly, and at other times would be in a pas- 
sion, and sometimes keep me up with him all 
night, several times tempting me to play, of- 
fering to lay wagers on me, that I would worst 
the company at cards,—which I dared not 
meddle with, but always put him off with de- 
sires to go home, and urging that my mistress 
waited up for him. Sometimes I prevailed 
with him, and sometimes not; so that I have 
been forced to sleep in the chimney corner, 
and in the morning to take a nap and rise up 
to work. I am no way accused in myself, 
that I ever spent any idle time in his service: 
but I was as diligent as I could be, to serve 
both of them; and being conscientious, I be- 
lieved I ought to serve them to the utmost I 
|could, in what was lawful and not burthen- 
some to my conscience. 

My master, following this course of life, 
_was, in about two years after I came to him, 
forced to put himself into the mint, (a prison 
so called,) and what he had left was seized, 
and the very goods of his house were carried 
away; so that his wife and children were 
forced to retire to her father’s, and myself to 
seek fresh business, or another master. This 
brought fresh care upon me, for I was willing 
to attain to a business if it could be ; but being 
a Quaker, few would be concerned with me: 


things, and not worth minding, caused me sore 
exercise, so that I found a daily cross was to 
be kept to, in the management of words and 
conversation in this world: or else a good 
state might be soon lost, which I was under 
the fear of : and I found, when I had consider- 
ed of those things which I had done, spoke, 
or acted in the fear of God, it always brought 
peace; and I took my rest with true content 
in the will of God, however he might be 
pleased to deal with me in the night season. 
The Lord preserve my dear children in this 
state, where they may often inquire within 
themselves, (fur whose sake I am willing to 
leave these things,) and that they may learn 
obedience, and serve the God of their father, 
who wonderfully preserved him by sea and 
land, and brought him through many perils 
and straits of various kinds; for which I have 
reason to bless God, to whom be glory given 
for evermore ! 

Soon after this period, (viz. about the year 
1695,) the Lord was pleased to deprive me of 
my dear and honourable mother, who was in 
her day a noble woman for truth, and who re- 
tained her integrity to God, and Jove to 
Friends to the end: I doubt not but she rest- 
eth in peace with the Lord. This was a try- 
ing time to me, and it made an impression on 
my very countenance. I then retired into the 
country to my father, who was soon after 
brought to his bed by reason of a sore dis- 
temper in his feet. So I waited on him, and 
to keep myself from idleness, and get a little 
money, I put forward some small business, 
which was spinning of tobacco, my father’s 
former occupation. 

My dear mother had always been a great 
help to me in my spiritual exercises, being 
sensible there was something at work in my 
heart which wanted to be perfected ; and she 
would be very tender, and help me what she 
could. I had not courage to make my mind 
known to any after her decease, although my 
heart was many times loaded more heavily 
than I could bear, not knowing the reason of 
it; but in private places I sought relief by 
tears and prayers, which no mortal besides 
myself did know of, unless it was by the al- 
teration in my countenance and deportment, 
which might visibly appear: although I al- 
ways behaved as cheerfully when in company 
as I could; but | am persuaded my dear 
mother had some sense of it, anc that her 
prayers were heard on my behalf. 

I now begun to think of a settled life, and 
I had cast my eye on a virtuous young wo- 
man, the daughter of John and Margery Pe- 
ters, of Minver, in the county of Cornwall. 
I was not hasty in ee well con- 
sidered it, and laid the thing before the Lord 
in my heart, desiring, that if it were not the 
Lord’s pleasure it should be so, he would re- 
move it out of my mind, or else that he would 
increase my love towards her, which I found 
still continued with me. But when I was re- 
tired before the Lord, I could think of her 
with abundance of sweetness, although I had 
not seen her for some time, nor ever (that I 
remember) had been in her company above 
twice, she living at about twenty-six miles 
distance from me, and I had not been more 
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much, I concluded to return to my father, 
who readily received me, and I set myself at 
work in my elder brother’s trade, being a 
serge weaver ; and to combing of wool I went, 
and earned six or seven shillings a week by 
my work, which brought me in money for a 
time. It was not long before my father 
bought an estate in the county of Cornwall ; 
he wes a tobacconist, and it being war time 
| he laid down all business, and retired into the 
country, and lived in a house with my elder 
sister, who was married to Francis Fox, a 
shopkeeper at Germains, where my father 
and mother remained until their death, and 
then my eldest brother went thither. 

My father having left me a room at Ply- 
mouth, I continued there and lived retired, 
doing little for a livelihood in the world, 
spending most of my time in reading, and did 
some small matter in purse making, which I 
generally gave away. My desires often were 
to the Lord, that he would be pleased to open 
a way of some business for me, that I might 
be taken off from such inconvenience as did 
sometimes attend by reason of idleness, which 
often brought sorrow in calling over the ac- 
tions of the day. For setting them in order 
before the judge of my conscience, those 
things which were done amiss brought trouble, 
‘which caused sorrow and tears, as well as 
| prayers that the Lord would pass them by, 
and open of his wisdom more and more in my 
heart, and that I might not act contrary to his 
jmind. For those, which some call small 









THE FRIEND. 





















































We resided with our father and mother 
Peters, and carried on some business, which 
was blest, and we increased in this world’s 
goods ; for which we were greatly thankful to 
God, and the thoughts thereof often humbled 
our souls, so that we were not unmindful of 
praising God for it. Yet there remained 
something with me, which often led me into 
solitary walks and private retirements, some- 
times into prayer, and sometimes I read, and 
sometimes I sat still, as one waiting to hear ; 
the reason whereof I knew not,—for I was 
careful not to offend God in any thing which 
I knew he required of me: yet still it in- 
creased, insomuch that morning and evening 
it became my constant practice to retire; at 
which times I. cried, and desired the Lord 
would be pleased to make known of his mind 
to ma, that then I would obey him, if it were 
to the giving up of my natural life. 

At last it was discovered to me ;—but then 


acquainted with this voice, I turned myself 
about, and walked further into the orchard, 
desiring the Lord to be wisdom and strength 
to me; and it rested with me that that was 
the day of the trial of my obedience. So I 
went home, and prepared for the meeting, to 
which most of our family went. I sat retired, 
until at last the word of the Lord was with 
me as a fire; my father and mother-in-law 
Peters, both took a little time in the meeting, 
—which I thought had relation to me, and 
my then present exercise ; yet, I found it hard 
to give up: but being sensible it was my duty, 
at the latter part of the meeting I spake a 
few words; and, although it was a little out 
of my season, yet I was thereby as one dis- 
charged of a great and heavy load, and com- 
fort came into my soul; so that I found it was \ 
good to obey the Lord. Being faithful in the i 
few things, he made me ruler over more; so 
that I found it often my place to speak a few 








than once at their house, although often in- 
vited by her parents. 

While I was thus impressed, and none 
knew it but myself and Him that knows the 
secrets of all hearts, I heard there was one of 
greater worth in the world than myself, en- 
deavouring to gain her affections. Then I 
" thought, if she did not answer him, after it 
5 was at an end, I would make known my feel- 
ings. Some time after I heard the other was 
put by, I then made my mind known to my 
father, and desired his thoughts: to which he 
did not seem very inclinable, saying, he did 
not know ; “ but,” said he, “I love her pa- 
| rents, and would not have thee to be too 
| . hasty.” So I waited some time longer, and 
| then spoke to my father again, who said, if I 
could not be easy without it, I might go and 
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see her, which I thought was sufficient. I 
therefore set forward ; and when I came there, 
I opened my mind to her father and mother, 


: who wanted to know if I had my father’s con-|{ wanted signs and tokens, that I might be| words, and began to be concerned for the dis- 
f sent in this matter. I told them I had, and | certain it was the Lord’s requiring,—fearing, | cipline of truth, that it might be kept up, and : 


n that without their leave, I should not mention | because the enemy, working many times in a) its first and primitive simplicity maintained 







































































































































. any thing to their daughter, whom I truly| mystery, had deceived many: and he was|amongst us; that we might not only profess | 
0 loved; so if they thought proper, I would| likely to have reasoned all good out of me,| the principles, but also be found like the first 
- leave the consideration of it with them and go | and made me prove disobedient to the call of| proselytes of truth in this island, in plainness 
le home, or, by their leave, 1 would mention the | God, though not without a desire of perform- | of dress and fewness of words, as well as fear- i 
n same to my dear friend, their daughter. On| ing his will. However I thought if this or the | fulness of running after the gain of riches, or : 
e this they were silent for a time, so I took the| other stranger would speak to my condition, | too much frequenting the conversation of the 
oT opportunity of walking in the fields a little | or tell me what God required of me, I would! people of the world ; because there were many 
- while, and then came in and spent the evening | not then consult with flesh aud blood any | snares and dangers in it, which many incline 
id in conversation with the father, mother, and/| longer. So it pleased God to answer iny de-| after, respecting which, at times, I was con- 
le daughter, Next day I had the liberty to|sire; for several spake to me and bid me be| cerned both to speak and write. 
s, . make known my mind to my dear friend | faithful: and upon a time, on a First day (Pe teccatnast’ 
"s Anne. So having an opportanity, after some | morning, as I was walking alone, and more ann | 
little time, I let her know what had been in/out of thought than usual, it opened in me like rey et 
at my mind, desiring her to take it into consider- | a voice, saying, “ This day will I open thy Emancipation in the West Indies. 
ng —_ 7 she gat po er Ps she mouth, if thou eee wines " — A correspondent of-the Commercial Ad- f 
y ment, and there was need of time, for she | to surprise me, and being willing to be more | vertiser, in a letter from Barbadoes, gives the 
e desired not to enter into any such engage- oe ' . : following gratifying account of the Seosite of 
he ments until she was well satisfied: so I went | take me his tender chddewn, not only those - died | emancipation in the West Indies. 
nd home to my father, and acquainted him how | YoU"é, Dut those also who were grown up, and were) " Migs of the afternoon I spent in th iet 
ber and hopeful. He laboured faithfully in the oe ee ene 
ny things were, and he hoped it would be well. rates visapand, toh mt aetet cod discipline ; yet} Of a merchant of Bridgetown, and of course ; 
ily Now being come to the twenty-second year | took great care, if possible, to give offence to none, so| the great subject engrossed our conversation. 
ot ; 8 4) “ ‘ 
of of my age, having in my time passed through | as to drive them further from the truth. He was of| He not only spoke with capfidence of ‘the en i 
by various states, especially straits and great the mind of the husbandman in the parable, who would | negcial working of emancipation, but stated | 
disappointments, and being about to enter into | ° Presently have the fruitless tree cut down, but h 8 ‘apation, but state 
es th Ppo f 8, at Ie d would dig about it, and try it one year longer. Yet he that all pesceas <e the island were of the i 
al- @ state of marriage, I proposed to myself | was very zealous against all enormities, and undue | Same opinion. ‘“ People in the United States,” : 
nt, some comfort, believing 1 was going to be) liberties; labouring, if possible, to reclaim such as| said he, “ may call emancipation an experi- i 
al- joined to a true help-mate, as well in relation eee Rene _ if = to —e om -— ment; but here we do not call! it so; the ex- 
ny to spiritual as temporal things, and that the | st the protession ve pin o atin ‘to the| Petiment is over, and the good results of 
ear Lord would favour us with his goodoess and enahens ‘of the heart, than the tickling of the én emancipation are satisfactorily established.” 
her blessing together in this world. So 1M $@8-| And as his ministry was very intelligible, and attended | Like others with whom I had conversed, he ' 
— time we accomplished our intentions eee and demunstration, and power, to the alleged the great rise in the value of real es- ' 
and of marriage, to the good liking and well wish- | Piercing of many hearts, and the tendering the souls | tate, as ample proof of the pecuniary benefits 
Wo cv af our relations and friends, being satin | ow, tt uy in end the Ming sof that great measure, Cre esta of 400 | 
re. oh : _— tioned eae and that conversation and behaviour answered and eame up to| acres = ord a for £2,000 per an- 
all. is Spirit we were united. it,—being ful tavity and solidity ; never unpreach- | num. nother plantation sold a few ' 
on- 3 ing in his iebeniean a carriage, what he delivered as| since for £15 ole at tetile cemainath Gl ' 
ord . Respecting John Peters, the young woman's | doctrine. I have given but short touches concerning £30,000. D : ‘a : the last t ' 
h father, the fo!lowing particulars, by way of testimony, | the life and labours of this servant of God; but in fine, ’ ae ae re) Poarey eae j 
the are given by Thomas Gwin, of Falmouth, in a small | his life was a life of diligence, and of faithfulness, and | ©State has yielded the proprietor a net in- ' 
re- volume printed 1709, entitled,“ A Brief Narrative of | of much exercise, which he cheerfully underwent for | come of $120,000. The island, he concluded, : 
suld the Life of John Peters.” the truth’s sake. The love of God, the divine origin | jg in a far better state than it ever has ' 
“ Mine acquaintance with him was of aboye thirty | and well-spring of virtues, ruled in his heart; and i : a 
o ru In Dis ri; and in ; art ; 
- years’ standing : in which time, having had Sreqecatiy that love he lived, laboured, and passed the time of bis In —_ to ae iadcedad panna Ja- 
the benefit of his company, both at home and abroad, | sojourning here: and the sweet sense thereof did| #!C®, an the difficulties said to exist there, 
her I never observed any carriage or deportment in him, | greatly adorn hie languishing bed and last moments of | he replied, “ In that island many are raising 
had but what was savoury, and becoming the gospel. He | time, and therein he had sweet peace under all his|clamours and fabricating rumours, from in- 
at I hada a ordered wr which he ore — _ ar and ype esa de in which love he finish-| terested motives. A large number of the 
cretion, bringing up his young ones in r is course, and concluded his d d is falle . . : ’ 
tes Lord; though but one, and that a good son, survived | asleep in the Lord. His body was onvel the thie. proprietors are non-residents. The resident ' 
au him. He bore admirably and sweetly the sad provi. | teenth of the seventh month, 1708, at the burying | ®ttorneys and managers are naturally desirous 
nore dences that attended bim, when it pleased the Lord to | ground of our Friends at Minver. of becoming owners of real estate, and of 














purchasing at the lowest rate. They hope | 
that vy fomenting or exaggerating difficulties, | 
and scattering abroad rumours of trouble, dis- | 
aster and loss, a panic will he created among | 
the absentee proprietors, and thereby large | 
quantities of real estate be thrown into the 
market. It is for their interest, therefore, to 
create trouble with the blacks where there is 
none ; and to persuade the world that property 
in Jamaica is ryined or insecure. For this 
reason fabricated or exaggerated rumours are 
industriously circulated through every possi- 
ble channel. Emancipation does not work so 
well in Jamaica as in Barbadoes, but the 
actual evils are far, very far, from being so 
many, or so great, as individuals there have 
represented. Even for those evils, such as 
they are, the planters and managers are re- 
sponsible. By harshness and injustice they 
have alienated the minds of the blacks. During 
the system of apprenticeship, when the plant- 
er’s interest could be promoted by it, he swore 
that the labour of each negro was worth about 
seventy-five cents per day. Now, when his 
interest lies in the opposite direction, he quar- 
rels with his labourers if they demand more 
than twenty cents per day, and fills the world 
with clamour against the idleness and exorbi- 
tant demands of the slave.” 

Such were the statements of an intelligent 
merchant of Barbadees. Ascorroborative of 
these remarks, I will here mention that on 
my voyage homeward, I was fellow-passenger 
with a gentleman who was himself the pro- 
prietor of an estate in Jamaica. He also, al- 
most in the same language, stated the same 
facts, and ascribed to the same source the 
rumours of trouble, idleness and ruin, which 
have deluged the papers. Newspapers in Ja- 
maica, as in some other parts of the world, 
can circulate gross and oft refuted falsehood. 

My friend proceeded. “The first of Au- 
gust last was an interesting and wonderful 
day. I walked out in the morning, and found 
such solemn and awful stillness, that I was 
ashamed to be seen, and returned to my house. 
‘The churches were opened, and attended by 
crowded and attentive congregations. Awe 
and sacredness seemed to pervade the atmo- 
sphere. ‘Toward evening I rode out, and heard 
in many houses the voice of singing and praise 
to God. Many of the emancipated negroes I 
saw sitting by the road-side, reading the 
Testaments distributed among them by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
they highly value and preserve with great 
care. All of them appeared devoutly grateful 
to Almighty God for their freedom. 

“Some whites feared violence and crime. 
But it is a remarkable fact, that not a solitary 
negro has lifted his finger against a white 
man since the act of emancipation. So far 
from exhibiting a disposition to violence, there 
have been some beautiful and atriking in- 
stances of attachment to their former pro- 
prietors, One young man, whose parents had 
died, and left him in sickness and poverty, 
was received by one who had been -his slave ; 
that slave hired a room for the invalid, de- 
frayed his expenses while ill, and after his 
decease, paid the cost of his funeral. Another 
family fell into poverty, and when the father 


































































THE FRIEND. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and No. 26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Samuel 
B. Morris, Germantown ; Thomas Wood, No. 
224 Spruce street ; William Hillis, Frankford. 

Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr, Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Thomas Wood. 





died, the daughters were supported with cheer- 
fulness by negroes, who had once been their 
slaves.” 

Such was the substance of the information 
communicated in this and subsequent inter- 
views with this intelligent merchant. At din- 
ner, on the same day, I was in the society of 
another merchant of Bridgetown. From him 
also I received similar statements, in reply to 
my enquiries ; corresponding indeed so near- 
ly, that any account of the conversation would 
be little more than a repetition of the same 
words. Indeed, the unanimity of opinion on 
this subject is truly remarkable. Our pas- 
sengers, twenty in number, have ridden much 
on the island; have visited numerous estates, 
and conversed with great numbers of people, 
of various classes on this subject. We have 
all found but one sentiment. None of us have 
found an individual who is not glad that eman- 
cipation has taken place, and fully satisfied 
that its results have been beneficial to master 
and slave ; to the moral and pecuniary welfare 
of the whole population. 


The annual meeting of the male branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the 
committee room, on Mulberry street, at 7 
o’clock, on the evening of second day, the 9th 
instant. Nartuan Kure, Secretary. 


Cement for Mending Broken Vessels.—To 
half a pint of milk put an equal quantity of 
vinegar, in order to curdle it; separate the 
curd from the whey, and mix the whey with 
the whites of four or five eggs, beating the 
whole well together; when it is mixed, add a 
little quick lime through a sieve, until it has 
acquired the consistence of paste. With this 
cement, broken vessels or cracks of all kinds 
may be repaired. It dries quickly, and equally 
resists the action of fire and water. 


No is a very useful word—be not afraid to 
use it. Many a man has pined in misery 
for many years by not having courage to 
pronounce that little monosyllable. 

THE FRIEND. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOM. 


A manager of Friends’ Reading Room As- 
sociation will deliver two lectures on instinct, 
in the lower room on Apple Tree alley. The 
first on 3d day evening, the 10th instant, at 
74 o’clock ; the second on 3d day eveniag, the 
17th instant, at the same hour. 

The committee to superintend the board- 
ing-school at Westtown will meet in Philadel- 
phia, on sixth day, the 13th of next month, at 
3 o’clock, P. M 

The committee on teachers will meet on 
the same day, at 10 o’clock, A.M. And the 
visiting committee attend at the school on 
seventh day, the 7th of the month. 

Tuomas Kiwser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 1tmo. 30th, 1839. 

INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 

A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to 
take charge of the farm and family of this 
institution. Application may be made to 

Bensamtn Cooper, near Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Josreru Scatrercoop, No. 14 Minor st. or 
Marmapuxe C. Corr, 286 Filbert st. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Apply to 
“"* ** Krwser & Suarpiess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 





TWELFTH MONTH, 7, 1839. 








An almanac, however indispensable in every 
well-ordered household, and which, perhaps, 
is more universally read than any other pub- 
lication, is, nevertheless, one of those articles 
in the choice of which people in general are 
the least scrupulous. Whereas, we have long 
thought that it is a matter of no inconsider- 
able importance, and in respect to which pa- 
rents and heads of families should be very 
particular, and see before they purchase that 
the reading matter is well selected, and suit- 
able in character for the perusal of those un- 
der their charge. ‘Thus impressed, we deem 
it not beside our proper vocation once more 
to call the attention of our readers to “ The 
Moral Almanac,” published by the Tract As- 
sociation of Friends in this city. The con-|’ 
scientious care exercised in the selection of 
the Treading materials for it, entitles it toa 
deeided preference among the members of 
our religious Society, and that for the year 
1840 is especially worthy of all commenda- 
tion. 


Manziep, on the 17th of 10th mo., at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, South street, Scipio, Witriam G, Stape, 
late Principal of Nine-Partners’ Boarding-School, to 
Purse Janz, daughter of Jacob and Eliza Griffen, of 
the former place. , 


__- 
PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


Stanzas by “ F. A.” came too late for the 
present number,-—will appear next week. 























